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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 





JAN, AND FEB., 1847. 





NEW VOLUME. 


Tne Advocate has been the past year in the hands of a gentle- 
man distinguished by his zeal and ability in the advocacy of our 
cause ; but his absence frém the country, and his purpose of hence- 
forth devoting himself chiefly to the League of Universal Brother- 
hood, oblige us to take our periodical again into our own hands. 
We shall hope, however, for continued aid from all the late con- 
tributors to its pages, and trust it will thus become a still worthier 
and more effective organ of our Society, and a fuller record of its 
operations, and of whatever is doing in any way through the world to 
hasten the promised era when nations shall learn war no more. 


NEED OF THE ADVOCATE, 


Some of our friends, not duly reflecting on the necessities of the 
case, and looking mainly at the large, if not excessive increase of 
periodicals at the present day, have occasionally urged us to discon- 
tinue ours, and depend on religious newspapers. We gladly would, 
if we safely could ; but such a step, we fear, would be fatal to our 
cause. Every considerable enterprise of the kind has its weekly, 
monthly or quarterly organ of communication with the public ; and 
we too must have ours, or drop from our hands the staff of progress 
and success. We hope yet to enlist the entire press of our country, 
secular as well as religious, in habitual, earnest, effective advocacy 
of peace; but our experience has already taught us the impossibility 
of relying with safety upon even the best papers to plead our cause 
throuzh sunshine and storm. They may do—they have done, much 
for it; but they cannot be expected to meet all its emergencies 
promptly and fully. It must have a tongue and a trumpet of its 
own to speak when it pleases, and what it pleases. 

VOL. VIl.—NO. 1.—MONTHLY. 
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SUPPORT AND CIRCULATION OF THE ADVOCATE. 


We have no funds for the publication of our periodical. It de- 
pends + iely on what is received from tl.e friends of peace either as 
subscribers for the work, or as donors to the Society ; and we trust 
that, in both these ways, many will contribute to its support and its 
usefulness It is our chief pioneer, our most effective auxihary ; 
and we earnestly hope, that persons interested in the progress of our 
cause, will not only secure it for themselves, but will aid in pro- 
curing new patrons, It goes not only to regular subscribers, but to 
all members of the Soctety; and such ts every annua} contributor 
of two dollars, and every minister of the gospel who preaches once a 
year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in behalf of 
the Society. May we not hope that many pastors will in this way 
secure the Advocate? The value of the collection may, if desired, 
be returned in our tracts or other publications. 


—_—ea 





COURSE OF THE SOCIETY. 


Our Society has from its origin adopted the policy of seeking the 
co-operation of all, without dstinction of sect or party, that are 
willing for any reason to labor with us for the great and sole object 
of our cause—the entire abolition of war, and the permanent reign 
of peace over the whole earth. We have never taken any measures 
designedly at variance with such a course; but one article of our 
constitution was construed by not a few friends of peace both in and 
out of the Society, as excluding them, in strict consistency, from 
membership and co-operation. The difficulty was deeply felt by the 
late Mr Ladd; and, for the purpose of obviating it, resolutions ex- 
planatory of the article in question as consistent with the Society’s 
uniform cours: of admitting every class of actual or active peace- 
men, were under his auspices appended to the constitution. 

‘Tis imeasure partially sufficed for a series of years. At Iength, 
however, some indicxtions, regarded as more radical, in the man- 
agement of the Society, drew into it a few from the ranks of the 
late ‘‘ New England Non-Resistance Society,” one of whom, well 
known for lis hostility to government as inconsistent in his view 
with Christianity, made himself a member just before our last an- 
nual meeting, and at that meeting declared, though always before 
opposed to the Society as by no means radical enough for him, that 
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every member ought, in conformity to his present construction of its 
fundamental article, to go with him against the government of these 
United States, and for the immediate dissolution of the Union! 

from these views we of course dissented ; but, if any article of 
our constitution was liable to such a construction, it was very natu- 
rally thought proper to let the Society have an opportunity of making 
such alteration in its phraseology as they might deem best. For 
this purpose, the Executive Committee prepared a draft of a new 
constitution in strict accordance with the very explicit resolves 
passed with so much unanimity at our last annual meeting, and 
aimed to send it in the form of a Circular to every known member 
of the Society, that there might thus be the fairest and fullest ex- 
pression of their wishes. ‘The main point, the only one about which 
there has ever been any serious dispute, was, whether the Society 
ought to be managed in a way that shall render it consistent for the 
moderate friends of peace, such as Worcester and Ladd were for 
years after they began their labors in this cause, and such as the 
late Dr. Channing was to the day of his death, to co-operate with us 
as members. On this point the Society, it seems, is nearly unani- 
mous; for of the hundreds that responded, only one insisted on the 
exclusion of moderate peace-men. 

Such, then, is the course preferred by our Society from its origin, 
and hereafter to be pursued in good faith. We take the common 
basis of our cause, the one adopted by the First General Peace Con- 
vention in London, 1843, viz., the inconsistency of war with Chris- 
tianity, aud the true interests of mankind; and we shall continue to 
use and circulate the best publications of the London Peace Society, 
and the writings on peace of such men as Erasmus, Bogue, Wor- 
cester, Ladd, Channing, Grimke, Dymond, Hancock, Gurney, Chal- 
mers, Jay, Upham, Coues, Malcom, Sumner. We know nothing 
better than what these men have written on the subject; but, if 
those who think us not radical enough, will just furnish something 
better, we shall be quite ready to use it, if it wisely can be, for the 
furtherance of our great object. 

On one point we wish te be as explicit as possible. Our Society, 
at its last annual meeting, resolved, ‘that it confine itself to the single 
object of abolishing international war ; that it be kept entirely dis- 
tinct from anti-government, from the question of capital punishment, 
and all other extraneous subjects, and be conducted in a way not to 
conflict in its operations with institutions or interests which the 
Christian community hold dear and sacred.’ Whether right or wrong, 
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the impression was, that the Society, or its leading representatives, 
had not done so; but, however this may have been, we shall here- 
after adhere strictly to the course thus prescribed, while we leave 
every one, on his own responsibility alone, to embrace and avow, on 
any and all other subjects, whatever views he pleases. We invite to 
co-operation men of every sect, every party, and all modes of rea- 
soning for peace, provided they wil! actually help us do away the 
custom of war. It was for the purpose of rendering ‘their co- 
operation practicable, consistent and cordial,’ as directed by the 
Society’s very explicit and almost unanimous vote at its last annual 
meeting, that the main article of the revised constitution, copying 
from the basis of the London Peace Convention, is thus expressed— 
Regarding War as inconsistent with Christianity, and the true in- 
terests of mankind, the sole object of this Society shall be to seek its 
abolition, and promote universal and permanent Peace. If such co- 
operation can be secured without any change of the constitution, 
probably none would be insisted on; and we suppose it could have 
been secured by a wise continuance of the liberal and conciliatory 
course begun and pursued under Mr. Ladd; a course which invited 
all, and aimed to exclude none, that would labor for the abolition 
of war. 


BLL Bo _N a_—aNanananrn 


PREACHING ON PEACE. 


We have always looked to the pulpit as our chief ally. More 
than a dozen years ago we made a special call upon ministers to 
plead the cause of peace as a part of the gospel, and as one of God’s 
chosen instrumentalities for reclaiming the world to himself. This 
proposal met with very general favor; and ecclesiastical bodies re- 
sponded by adopting similar voudbatiaes: We offered gratuitously to 
furnish with a copy of our periodical every minister who would 
preach to his people once a year on the subject, and obtained a 
pledge to this effect from moré than one thousand pastors, chiefly 
in New England. The practice, thus started under the Society’s 
auspices, has continued and extended until it promises to become 
pretty general through the land. During the past year we have sel- 
dom found a preacher who had not in some way discussed the sub- 
ject in the pulpit ; and, as a strong but not unfair specimen of the 
feeling among most ministers of the gospel in New England, if not 
in other Pp: rts of the country, our Secretary, on visiting a large town 
in the vicinity of Boston a few months after the Mexican war broke 
out, was informed that several pastors there had, for some time be- 
fore, preached on the subject as often as once a month. 

Such facts are full of promise. The ambassadors of the Prince 
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of Peace ought to be, must be, will be the great leaders and cham- 
pions of this cause as peculiarly their own. Already is it much 
indebted to their efforts and influence in its behalf; but we cannot 
help feeling, that as a body they have not yet done a tithe of what 
they might and should do to banish war from Christendom, and 
usher in the universal reign of peace on earth. The cause is ob- 
viously attracting more and more of their attention; and we trust 
the day is not far distant when the pulpit will every where open the 
full strength of its moral batteries upon this most fearful sin and 


scourge. 

Especially does the present crisis call aloud for such an advocacy 
of peace by all Christian ministers throughout our country. No 
pulpit should be silent; but every preacher of a peaceful gospel 
should now lift up his voice in fearless, Christian rebuke of war, and 
in earnest pleadings for the restoration of peace, and its continuance 
through all coming time. O, if all the thousands of ministers in 
our Jand would promptly do in this regard what they might and 
should, how soon wouid the sword be ‘sheathed, the work of le- 
galized robbery and murder cease, and these sister republics repose 
again In peace. 


NPL LBL Oe" 


AN EXAMPLE O* WAR-LOGIC AND BAW. 


THE papers have teemed with accounts of the late tragedy at Richmond, 
Ya. Myers, suspecting the fidelity of his wife, went to the lodgings of her 
supposed paramour, and deliberately shot the defenceless Hoyt. Myers 
was tried for this cold-blooded murder, and acquitted by a Virginia court on 
tke principle, that the provocation justified the deed! 

“flere,” says a contemporary (Philad.) journal, “is a monstrous admission. 
No state of society of which we have ever read or heard in any country, 
savage or civilized, has sanctioned a view of the moral duties so fiend-like 
and revolting. It seems that this general rule is qualified by the sage qual- 
ification that, if the provecation be only i imzgined or suspected, the rule does 
not apply. Let us take this singular law, for it has been recoenized by a 
sworn court of justice as the law of the land, in its application to an every 
day case. Imagine a jealous husband called upon, as the executor of Vir- 
ginia Jaw, to the duty of murder. Whois the accuser? The husband. Who 
the judge: ? The husband. Who the jury? His passions. What the 
testimony? His suspicions. Who the executor? Still the husband. The 
Virginia construction throws this entire jurisdiction upon the party most 
- inflamed, most incapable of judgment, often ignorant, always excited, and in 
every point of view disqualified forso strange a responsibility. Yet the law 
thus addresses him: ‘If you be wronged, and of that you are now the sole 
judge, kill the object of your resentment ; it will be an act for which we will 
applaud you.’ ” 

Such is the law and logic of war. T'ake our present contest with Mexico; 
and how exact its resemblance to the Richmond assassination! Who is the 
accuser? We. Whothe judge? We. Whothe jury? Our prejudices 
and passions. What the testimony? Our evil surmises. Who the execu- 
tor? Still ourselves, or the professional butchers whom we have hired to 
do the work of blood for us. Such is war, cajled by some a process of jus- 
tice! Justice? Yes; the justice of tigers or fiends. 

+ 
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A CHAPTER ON THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Tue time has not yet come to write the history of this war; but we think 
it well to chronicle a few items as. astrations of its character, and remem- 
brancers to future ages of its folly and its wickedness. The madness of a 
belligerent patriotism may still continue to shout its praises; but the im- 
partial judgment of the world, and of our own posterity, will in due time 
brand it as an abomination before God, and a disgrace to our republic. 


Tue Serrit or tars War.—Mark the spirit which originated and has 
thus far sustained it—reckless, malignant and barbarous ! What a shout of 
ferocious exultation rang through the land on the first proclamation of the 
war! It was at the time credibly reported, though it may well seem in- 
credible, that members of Congress, (!) not unlike savages in a war-dance, 
broke forth, even on the floor of the House, in wild, boisterous expressions 
of joy! It is certain, that a multitude of newspapers overflowed, week 
after week, with similar ebullitions of patriotic malice and vengeance. 

Take a specimen or two of the best men in gur army—men of whose 
general worth rumor has spoken in terms of high commendation, and whose 
malicious exultation over a fallen foe must therefore be attributed to the 
influence of this war, or of their bloody profession. “I remained with him,” 
says the surgeon attendant on the dying Maj. Ringgold, “all night. He 
had but little | pain, and at intervals had some sleep. During the night he 
gave me many incidents of the battle, and spoke with much. pride (! ¥ of the 
execution of his shot. He directed his shot not only to groups and masses 
of the enemy, bué to particular men in their line. He saw them fall, their 
places occupied by others, who in their turn were shot down, pointing his 
guns to the same place; and he felt as confident of hitting his mark as 
though he had been using a rifle. He had but one thing to regret, and that 
was the small number of men at his command.” His only regret, that he 
could not kill more Mexicans! Another officer, however, had not even this 
cause of regret. “The condition of the brave and esteemed Capt. Page,” 
says an eye-witness, “is melancholy indeed. The whoe of his lower jaw, 
with a part of his tongue and palate, is shot away by a grape shot. He, 
however, survives, though entirely incapable of speech. He communicates 
his thoughts by writing on a slate, and receives the necessary nutriment for 
the support of life with much difficulty. He does not desire to live, but 
converses with cheerfulness and erultation upon the success of our arms, 

and concluded an answer to some queries concerning the battle of the 9th, 
by writing, ‘ We gave the Mexicans hell! !’” 


COST OF THIS WAR. 


On this point it is impossible at present to form a correct estimate, and 
useless to indulge in conjectures. Mr. Webster publicly stated, that the 
war was at one time costing us at the rate of halfa million a day, or more 
than $180,000,000 a year; and the sum total of expenses already incurred, 
(Nov. 1846,) has been put by some at $50,000,000, and by others much 
higher. 

‘A few facts will suffice to show, that the war must be enormously expen- 
sive. The captain of a small coasting vessel wrote from New Orleans 
under date of July 2, 1846, “I am employed by the United States Govern- 
ment, and am making with my vessel $3000 per nionth. I think it doubtful 
whether I shall return this summer.” Another account says, “an old ship, 
valued at $6000, that has been running from New Orleans to Brazos for a 
few months, has already remitted to her owner $10,000, and is still pick- 
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ing up the money. She is owned by a Maine Yankee; and he is still as 
anxious as ever to have the war continued.” “The steamboat James L. 
Day,” says another writer from New Orleans, “was paid for one trip, and 
detention at Point Isabel—say about thirty days from the time of leaving 
here until her return—$29,765, nearly $1000, a day! or $365,000, a year!! 
The Telegraph, which was sgld here last spring for $12,000, was chartered 
for two or three trips at $7000 for each trip, and then sold to the govern- 
ment for the snug sum of $25,000. A neighbor of mine purchased a 
condemned French brig for $1000, and in an hour after chartered her to the 
government for $2300 to transport troops to Port Levacca! 

So much for transportation by water; let us now ook at transportation by 
land. We have not so full data under this head; but the St. Louis New 
Era says the cost of freight on pork for Gen. Kearney’s army, only to Bent’s 
Fort, would be $50 a barrel, and to Santa Fe fifty cts. a pound, or $100 a 
barrel for flour, and $150 for pork! At any thing like these ratgs, what 
must it cost merely to provision our little armies in this mad crusade 
against Mexico! . 

The blindness of our government, or of its chief officers, must enhance 
even the necessary expenses of the war. The unauthorized call of Gen. 
Gaines for troops in the south west, will, it is said, cost more than a million 
to no purpose whatever; and a writer, speaking of some 7000 volunteers 
discharged after three months’ service, says, “it is estimated, that each of 
these volunteers, including pay, bounty and equipment, hire of steamboats 
and transports, to and back, provisions, tents, camp equipage, transportation 
and general supplies there, will (including officers) cost the government an 
average of $400; being a total loss of two or three million dollars in one 
lump, without the least countervailing advantage or service.” 

Wuo Pays ?—* When millions and tens of millions are spent in war-like 
preparations, and a heavy national debt stares us in the face, it is natural 
tu inquire who pays? The only answer is that the people pay ; the working 
and producing classes pay. All the expenses of war must come out of the 
labor, industry and property of the country, and fall heavily on business, 
The honest working men either directly or indirectly pay the greatest portion 
of the costs of war. If money be raised in the first instance by loans, treas- 
ury notes, or duties on importation, it must ultimately be all paid indirectly 
by the mass of the people.”—St. Louis Era. 


SUFFERINGS. 


ImMpositions ON THE SouipiErs.—The whole business of war is so 
thoroughly immoral, that we need not wonder at the frauds and exactions 
practised upon its own agents. Here is a specimen of prices at one of the 
forts—* Brandy $10 a gallon, coffee 374 cents a cup, tin cups 50 cents, 
shoes about $5, and common boots 8 or $10.” A volunteer from Alabama 
wrote home in bitterness of spirit, “It is pretty tough, I tell you—wages 
only $7 a month, whiskey from one to two dollars a gallon, and other NE- 
CESSARIES (!) of life in the same proportion.” A New Orleans editor says, 
“a volunteer informed us yesterday, that the charge which the captain 
makes against each man in his company, for clothing, is $39.97. The credit 
which the United States pay-master has to each man is $35; that is, for 
clothing $21, and for two months’ pay $14. Thus each man, without 
drawing as much during the campaign as would pay for a quid of tobocco, 
finds himself on his rerurn $4.97 in debt to his captain, instead of having a 
cent to receive for his arduous service.” Another New Orleans paper says, 
“they (the returned troops) presented a melancholy picture of distress, a 
hapless and cruel transition from the cheerful and enthusiastic volunteer to 
the discharged.and neglected soldier. Some of them left the city, having 
begged passages up the river; but half of them were still miserably clad, 
and with no means of subsistence.” 
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Orner Harpsures.—“ About sixty of the Ohio volunteers,” says the 
Cincinnati Gazette, Aug. 26, “ returned from the Rio Grande yesterday. They 
vive sad accounts of the condition of things there. Fare intolerable; sick- 
ness extensive; work hard; climate bad. General Taylor gave them per- 
mission to return on account of sickness, He is willing to part with more.” 
One of the Ohio volunteers, under date of July 29, 1846, writes, “ We are 
now encamped two miles from the river, from which we have to carry all 
our waterin camp kettles. We are literally hewers of wood, and carriers of 
water, and nothing else. The water is very muddy, and much worse than 
the Missouri; but we are glad to drink it, mud and all, considering the dis- 
tance we ‘have to carry it, the scorching weather, and the salt provisions, 
Our food is abominable; when you break a biscuit you can see it move, (if 
the ecrilters are not dead, from eating bad flour.) The pork and bacon are 
of the same character. We would not mind this so much, if they would 
only serge us out enough; but we do not get half rations, and, were it not 
for the wild beef we shoot, we should starve. 

We expect to remain here two months. Musquitoes abound ; the boys 
are getting home-sick, and trying every way to get discharged. We have 
a great many sick ; out of nine in our mess, five are sick, one of whom we 
think cannot recover ; a case of yellow fever is reported in Barita. Some 
of the boys, who used to sing, 

“ Rio Grande, | would I were upon your banks,” 
now reverse the case, and wish they were three thousand miles away from 
it.” : 

Adjutant Forsyth, Ga., says, on his return home, “I left our sick at Mata- 
moras yesterday. It makes one’s heart bleed to witness the sufferings of 
these poor fellows. In camp, you must know, few of the conveniences, 
considered necessary to the ill at home, can be had. A man gets sick, 
aud he is carried to the hospital, with his blankets and his knapsack! Bed 
and bedding there are none ; and, as the country is destitute of lumber, bed- 
steads are not to be had. A blanket and the ground is, therefore, the couch 
upon which the volunteer lies sick, and dies, if he does not recover. If he 
dies, the same blanket forms his winding sheet and coffin—plank is not 
to be had.” The same oflicer says, that in ascending the Rio Grande, sev- 
enty of the sick of the regiment were left at the Matamorag Hospital, and 
that he was shocked on his return two weeks after, to find twenty-seven of the 
number dead ! 

“T hope,” says James 8, Jackson, Esq., “ by the next letter I write, to 
sive you an account of improving health in the regiment. You ought to 
see the men. Their condition is a reproach to the government. They are 
barefooted, and some of them literally without breeches, many without hats and 
coals; .but they stand up as proud as if they dressed in imperial purple!) 
The government is indebted to this regiment this day $75.000. It has re- 
ceived no pay whatever; and, though paymasters pass and repass it, it hath 
seen no signs of payment. Young men of education and intelligence, used 
to the luxuries of private life, are by this neglect absolutely turned naked in 
a wild country, and exposed to the climate and suffering from the weather, 
without any care for their condition on the part of the government they 
serve. They would raise a row pretty quickly, but that they respect too 
highly the feelings of their own officers to place them in an awkward 
position, by drawing down on them the displeasure of the War Department.” 

Another writer, under date of July 14, 1846, gives a glimpse of the plea- 
sures attendant on the marches in Mexico. “When I wrote you last, our 
camp was at Las Lomitas. On the 30th June, we moved towards Ranchita; 
but the woods being very wet and muddy, we were compelled in many places 
to march through mud up to our middle; many of us lost our shoes, being 
unable to draw them out of the mud, and thus were rendered for a time quite 
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shoeless, and were obliged to continue our march through a country where 
the prickly pear abounds. At length, with much suffering, we reached Ran- 
chita, where we remained three days without tents, or any of our baggage, 
and with but one day’s rations in our havre-sacks, which soon gave out, and 
then we were compelled to eat fresh beef without salt or bread.” 

“In the afternoon of July 2, we received orders to march for Matamoras. 
About 4 o’clock, we were formed in a line, the order, forward, march! was 
given, and away we went, continuing our march until we were within two 
miles of Matamoras, when we encamped for the night, if throwing down on 
the ground a blanket, and then throwing yourself down upon that, may be 
called encamping. Here we lay till morning; but with the dawn of day, 
the regiment was put again under march, and we were led through a swamp, 
(terminating in the very streets of Matamwras,) where the mud was up to our 
knees all the way. About 8 o’clock the next morning, we entered the city, 
but were soon ordered forward to Jannita, and were compelled to travel 
thrcugh a country equally as bad as that through which we had come. At 
Jannita we bivouacked, rather than encamped, for nearly two days, waiting 
for our tents and baggage by the steamboat. We remained, after clearing 
up the ground for encampment, only three days, when we received orders to 
be ready to march for this place. Here was another move not very agree- 
able; but we commenced our march, and continued it until late in the night, 
when, coming to a low swampy piece of country, we came toa halt, Col. 
Dakin riding forward to explore the country, and try the depth of water. 
When he came back, he was dripping wet from head to foot, his horse hav- 
ing found a hole under v __r, into which he precipitated himself and rider. 
Here we bivouacked till morning, when Col. Dakin, placing himself at the 
head of the column, gave the command—forward— quick—march! Not a 
inan moved. The Colonel, reining in his charger, asked the reason; and, 
springing from his horse, and calling a private from the ranks, made him 
exchange horse for musket, which he shouldered, and called out, follow your 
Colonel. Instantly, the right flank dashed into the water, and the whole 
followed; and for two miles we had to plod through the water, in many places 
up to our arm-pils, and nowhere less than to our knees.” 


Loss or Lirt.—We have no means of ascertaining how many have fallen 
victims in this miserable war. From official reports we might infer, that 
scarce a thousand have perished; but probably the whole number exceeds 
three or even four thousand. Hardship, exposure and disease must have 
swept off three or four times as many as the sword; and of all that have 
gone, or may yet go into the service for a year, or during the war, we 
doubt much whether one in five or ten will ever see his home again. 

Such facts as the following show what havoc has been made of life in this 
war: “The ranks of our regiment,” says one, “have been terribly thinned. 
We marched across the Chatahooche with 910 men; and to-day the regi- 
ment, all told, numbers barely 600, and hardly that.” “One regiment,” 
says another, “left Corpus Christi with 500 men. It now parades only 138 ! 
Another musters only 164.” 


ABATEMENT OF Mititrary Arpor.—“ Notwithstanding the ardor and pa- 
triotism of the majority of the volunteers who came out,” says a writer from 
Camargo, Aug. 14, 1846, “ it cooled in a remarkable degree when they came 
to experience the privations and sufferings incident to a soldier's life, and 
exposed to sun and rain, mud and water, and a thousand other disagree- 
ments of a military campaign. Visions of conquest and glory, pay and 
plunder, faded away before the actual realities of toilsome marches, drench- 
ing rains or a scorching sun. Home with all its comforts and ease, rose up 
to their imaginations, and their longings to see it again were as ardent as 
the Israelites for the flesh pots of Egypt. Asa proof of it, none of those 
volunteers enlisted for 3 or 6 months could be induced to serve the period of 
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12 months, the shortest period allowed to serve by Congress, but claimed 
their discharges, which they received, and were immediately sent home. 
A regiment of Texas infantry who came as far as this place. and were pro- 
mised the post of honor in case of battle by Gen. Taylor, yesterday changed 
their minds and wishes for glory, and concluded to go home, very much to 
the surprise and disgust of their officers.” 

“ While every body,” writes an officer from Monterey, “appears to be 
looking for peace inthe United States, we are here obliged to fight battles, 
and bloody ones too; and, afier all, the prospect of finishing the business, 
and our getting out of the country, looks any thing but cheering. The feel- 
ing of hostility against us is very strong ; and it is doubtful if any admin- 
istration can sustain itself in any arrangements for a general peace with 
us. 

“Tam satisfied with glory, if it is to be obtained only by butchering my 
fellow men; and [ wish some of our valorous friends at the North could see 
a little more of the realities of War, and they would not be so anxious to 
rush into one on every trivial occasion. It makes me sick now when I think 
of the scenes [ witnessed. They were perfectly horrid. On the night of 
the 23d, as our shells exploded in the city, they were followed by the most 
terrific cries, perhaps from women and children, which did not cease till 
morning. Thank God! I threw only two shells that night, on account of 
being told the Texans were on the roofs of the houses immediately in my 
line of fire; and as I was about to open in the morning upon the principal 
plaza, which was filled with four thousand troops, I was stopped by the ap- 
pearance of a flag of truce; and the result was the capitulation of the city, 
and a suspension of arms for two months; which I hope may terminate 
ina general peace, and that we may be permitted again to see our fami- 
lies.” 

Socrat Eyvits or tHe War.—Well does the St. Louis Gazette say of 
these—* When we confine our estimate of the evils of war to the drain on 
the national treasury, and the boundaries of the camp, or to the horrors of 
the battle field, we get only a partial estimate of the expense. The smoke 
and thunder of the artillery, the peals of music. and the shouts of victory, 
conceal much of the suffering on the one, while a national pride, and love 
of military glory compensate for much of the other. 

But when we enter domestic life, and trace the scourge of war, we begin 
to see something of its true cost. War falls most heavily here. Here the 
loss is not made up by money, nor is the suffering temporary ; months and 
years wear away, and the evil is only increasing its influence. We may see 
it in our own city; and our country is only beginning to feel it. Were the 
heavens above our heads a whispering gallery, what sighs and lamentations 
would fill on cur ears from the friends of the thousands already fallen in our 
war with Mexico! How many more are to meet the same fate, none can 
say.” 

For the relief of “ volunteers’ families,” a benevolent lady, “a merchant’s 
wife,” in New York, proposes, “that any lady whose circumstances will 
allow her to do so, shall subscribe fifty dollars towards a fund for the sup- 
port of the wives and children of the volunteers going from this city. My 
fifty dollars are ready at any time; and I would advise that a committee be 
appointed to look after them once a week at least, and let a place be ap- 
pointed where each man who has a wife and family, shall send their names. 
And let each lady consider that her husband has as much right to go 
to Mexico as those now going; and I should like to see the woman who 
would not sooner give fifty dollars, than part with her husband.” A very good 
proposal, and well enforced; but it all goes to show the social evils which 
must ever follow in the train of war, and provokes the inquiry, why any 
one should ever have been compelled or tempted to leave his wife and chil- 
dren in want, and go forth to kill and be killed in a foreign country? Just 
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extend the above case all over the land, and you see how much suffering 
war spreads among the vast multitudes related to its agents and victims. 


A Scene in THE Turer Days’ Figur at Montrerry.—*I was order- 
ed,” says a subordinate officer, “to take a company of my regiment and 
break in the doors of a row of houses in the second plaza. I had gone 
nearly through without seeing a soul, when, for a time, the efforts of my 
men were exerted in vain to get into one that seemed barricaded with care. 

s the hinges of the door were about to give way, a tremulous voice from 
the inside beseeched me not to break the door down, it should be opened. 
When unlocked, I rushed in as well as I could, over beds, chairs, cushions, 
etc. etc., and to my surprise found the room occupied by about twenty-five 
women! As soon as they saw me, and the soldiers following, they ran 
around me, and fell on their knees, the elder beseeching, in tones of deep 
distress, my protection, and to have their lives spared ; the younger begging 
not to be injured. While they were thus kneeling, and I assuring them that 
no harm or injury should befall them, a pretty little woman slid into the cir- 
cle, and knelt close to my feet. ‘Senor,’ said she, in a soft and quivering 
voice, ‘for the love you bore your mother, for the love you have for your 
wile, for the tender affection your heart holds for your children, oh, spare 
this, my poor little babe ’—holding up a bright-eyed, diinpled cheeked little 
boy, about a year old. She never asked for herself. In spite of me, tears 
rushed to my eyes, and I could only speak with a full heart as I told her to 
rise, and assured her that she and her child were perfectly safe. 

“That night I watched over that recom, which was sacredly kept from in- 
trusion. ‘The next day we were blessed by these femules in their atten- 
tions, for the protection we had given them; for they yave us of what they 
had to eat and drink, and we were nearly famished. Poor creatures! how 
much they were distressed. The young mother will ever be painted in my 
mind’s eye as the devoted guardian of her babe. Her husband, I learned, 
was an officer, and was then fighting us in the city. She could not have 
known whether he was alive or not, and I have not heard of him. Many 
scenes, very like this, took place in the city.” 


DESPOTIC TENDENCIES OF THIS WAR. 


All war is a temporary despotism ; but we would call the special attention 
of our countrymen to a few pregnant facts in the history of this war in par- 
ticular: 


1. Jt was brought on by the Executive alone. It has sometimes been termed 
“The President’s War.” So it is; for he first made it, and then called in 
hot haste upon Congress to ratify and sustain it. He must have desigued such 
a result; for no man of ordinary sagacity could have helped forseeing it as 
inevitably consequent on his pushing our army across the Nueces into 
Mexico, and virtually challenging her troops to combat. No Cesar or 
Napoleon, neither emperor nor autocrat, ever began a war in a way more 
truly despotic than was the origin of this in the will of our President. 

2. The action of Congress indicoted a similar tendency to despotism. Did 
a Roman senate ever respond more proinptly, more blindly, or more reck- 
lessly to the demands of Cesar, or a French assembly to those of Napoleon, 
than did both Houses of Congress to the call of our President for men and 
money to prosecute his war against Mexico? They allowed no time for 
discussion or even inquiry, but voted, in a hurricane of zeal and haste all 
that their dictator demanded. Retrace the history of any despotism to its 
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small and stealthy beginnings; and we may well challenge you to find at 
its outset stronger indications of the One-Man Power. 

3. But mark the third step taken in this war towards despotism—the con- 
duct of generals in the provinces claimed to be conquered. ‘They have in 
every case assumed despotic and dictatorial powers! We know not by 
what authority they do this; but, professing to act under specific directions 


from the President, our general at Sante Fe, and our Commodore at Monte- * 


rey on the Pacific, like Caesar on the Rhine, and Alexander on the Euphrates, 
have issued their sovereign decrees to the conquered provinces, and, by a 
word or a dash, have added to our republic territory enough for an empire 
—-an empire of slavery! If this be not despotism with a witness and a ven- 
geance, we should like to know what is, or what can be. If such com- 
manders had armies large enough for the purpose, how many more strides 
would it take for them to say who shall be our President, or what our Jaws ? 


ExprcTep RESULT OF THIS War.-—“ Every battle fought in Mexico,” 
says a South Carolina paper, “and every dollar spent there, but insures the 
acquisition of territory which must widen the field of Southern enterprise and 
power inthe future. And the final result will be to re-adjust the whole bal- 
ance of power in the confederacy, so as to give us control over the opera- 
tions of the government in all time tocome. If the South be but true to 
themselves, the day of our depression and suffering 1s gone, and gone for 
ever.” 

DEMORALIZATION OF THE COUNTRY BY THIS WAR. 

On this point the land has teemed with proof from the first outbreak of 
the war; but we will now quote only one singular and startling illustration. 
It is the case of a little boy in the city of New York, whose example is com- 
mended in a widely circulated paper under the auspices of religious men ! 
Just see how the editor speaks of this war-nursling, a child not yet in his 
teens panting fur blood, and applauded as showing “the right kind of spi- 
rit !” 

“ The right kind of spirit—A gentleman has handed us the following co- 
py of a letter written by his son, only eleven years old, without the knowledge 
of any of his family or frends, and of his own volition. Having written it, 
he exhibited it to his mother, who copied and permitted him to forward it to 
Gen. Taylor. The General has written him a very appropriate reply, replete 
with good advice. We publish the letter as a curiosity, and as exhibiting 
the deep seated military feeling which pervades our country. Beyond all 
question, the tendency of Repubiican Institutions is. to foster a military 
feeling ; and consequently, it becomes the duty of all who desire peace, to 
do nothing which is calculated to rouse this spirit. This boyish letter is 
curious as exhibiting the extent to which recent events have roused the mili- 


tary feeling of the country. 
New York, June 2d, 1846. 


Major General Taylor :—Dear Sir—I am anxious to render service to such 
a brave and skilful commander as you. Father thinks of sending_ me to 
West Point when! am sixteen. I have just been reading in the papers of 
your victories. [should like to engage in this brilliant enterprise. It was 
mentioned in one of the papers that there would be no war; but father says 
it will continue for some time. I have been told you would not take me, 
and there was no use of writing, but I don’t believe but what you would take 
me. I have a cousin at West Point; he speaks highly of the school, and 
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thinks that if I were there it would make a man of me. He says they are 
very severe there, and if the boys do not mind the first time, they are pierced 
through the arm with the bayonet, or else locked up till they know how to be- 
have better. 

I have money enough to buy a pair of pistols and a dagger. I havea fine 
horse, and think he will be able to carry me through the war against the 
Mexicans. Mother says she wishes to make a man of meas soon as possible, 
and wishes me to have a brave and severe master. 

My mother’s uncle, Major Enoch Humphrey, commanded the Artillery at 
the Battle of New Orleans, under General Jackson ; and I think if you will 
try me, you will find I have some of his blood in my veins. 1 have clothes 
enough to last me two years. I um 11 years old. [shall be very sorry if 
you disappoint me.” 

EFFECT OF W4R IN PROCURING PEACE. 


Our government began this war professedly “to conquer a peace with 
Mexico,” and this was to be won in sixty days, or less; but, after a lapse 
of more than thrice that time, and the sacrifice of millions on millions of 
money, and thousands of lives, what is the result? Are we orthe Mexicans 
more inclined to peace than before a single blow was struck ? 

Look at the effect on Mexico. After the war had been some months 
in progress, overtures were made by us for peace but she replied that she 
could entertain no propositions of the sort, until we should withdraw our 
troops from her territory, and cease from hostilities and from menaces. So 
we should have said to England, if her armies were on our soil, avowedly 
marching towards our capitol, and her fleets blockading all our ports, and 
trying to cut every sinew of our commerce and prosperity. Such is human 
nature; and hence all our expenditures of skill, and treasure, and blood, 
have proved worse than useless, sheer obstructions to the attainment of what 
our rulers declared to be the sole object of drawing the sword—the acquisi- 
tion of peace! 

Does the longer continuance of the war incline the Mexicans to peace? 
“ We have been permitted,” says the New York Express, “to read letters 
from the city of Mexico, of the highest authority. ‘They breathe every thing 
and any thing but a spirit of peace. The new administration had declared, 
one and all, that there was no alternative left, but an uncompromising 
war—that every effort must be used to defend themselves. ‘There was but 
one feeling that animated all classes ; and that was, to make every sacrifice 
to defend the territory of Mexico. The resources of the government have 
increased beyond the most sanguine expectations. The clergy, and wealthy 
individuals, had tendered their services and their money to sustain the gov- 
ernment. Every member of the government, with Santa Anna at their head, 
had pledged themselves, if necessary, to bury themselves in the ruins of their 
country, rather than submit. With the spirit that is manifested in those 
letters, all idea of peace is hopeless,” . 

“The letters from Mexico,” says another, “all unite in saying that there 
is no wish or intention of obtaining a peace by any concession, and that 
Mexico will make no sacrifices for that object. The feeling of bitter ani- 
mosily is general against us, and pervades all classes, and they look toa long 
continuance of the war. Every thing I can hear or learn fully convinces me 
that such is the fact, and that we shall probably have a protracted war.” 

So much for the policy of “ conquering a peace.” Go to war for peace! Get 
drunk in order to become sober—just to conquer temperance!! Cut off a 
man’s a to save his life!! Such is the logic of war, and such its ordina- 
ry results, 
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WAR AS IT IS—ITS HORRORS. 


A writer from Monterey, Sept. 25, 1846, in describing the desperate 
charge in which Col. Watson was mortally wounded, says, * So hot was the 
battle, that we were unable to take the body of our Jamented Colonel from 
the street, until nearly forty-eight hours had elapsed. We buried him in 
a brick house within 400 yards of where he first made a charge with the bat- 
talion. A very singular circumstance occurred while the man was in the 
act of preparing the grave, a ball came and took his head off; and in- 
stead of burying one, we had to have another dirge for the poor soldier. 
Such is war. 

We have lost a number of men, but nothing appears so horrible to me as 
those men who have had their arms and legs wken off. I never before 
imagined what a battle-field was—never thought it like this. 

You would not suppose that any one could live in this lane or street where 
we are fighting. Three batteries were constantly playing upon us. Mus- 
kets, rifles, and every weapon which could be brought to play, was bearing 
upon us. The lanes became so dense with dead men and horses, that we 
had to tread upon them in passing. The Mexican lancers, not satisfied with 
seeing the poor fellows lying wounded upon the ground, must revenge 
themselves by thrusting their lances in their bodies. Many of these lan- 
cers, however, in turn were made to bite the dust. 

It is thought that our enemy had some French Artillerists among them, 
as they fired with great skill. Yesterday they fired at a single Texan ran- 
ger, struck his horse, and broke the puor man’s leg, so that it had to be taken 
off this morning. ‘The slightest wound here is worse than a mortal one; for 
the wound is soon filled with worms, and, in spite of all the physician can 
do, the wounds cannot be kept clear of them. ‘They are in great abundance, 
and of almost every imaginable species.” 

“ } was,” says another from the same field, “ almost thirsted to death ; and 
upon casting a disconsolate look around me, I saw a poor fellow lying dead 
close by. [ stooped down to see if there was any water in his canteen, and 
it was full; I took a drink, and swung the prize to my side. I soon passed 
another poor fellow, with both legs carried away; he had been thus wound- 
ed ever since morning. I stopped to give hima draught,and he emptied my 
canteen. I had not got one yard from him, before a grape shot came and 
cut him in two—throwing little pieces of flesh and blood all over me!” 


A Woman on THE Fieip or Batrtrier.—“* Where 1 was stationed,” 
says one writing from Monterey after its capture, “ with our left, wing in 
one of the forts, on the evening of the 21st, | saw a Mexican woman busily 
engaged in carrying bread and water to the wounded men of both armies, 
I saw the ministering angel raise the head of a wounded man, give him 
water and food, and then carefully bind up his ghastly wound with a hand- 
kerchief fro her own head. After having exhausted her supplies, she 
went back to her house to get more bread and water for others. As she 
was returning on her mission of merey, to comfort other wounded persons, I 
heard the report of a gun, and saw the poor innocent creature fall dead! 
T think it was an accidental shot that struck her. I would not be willing to 
think otherwise. It made me sick at heart, and turning from the scene, I 
involuntarily raised my eyes towards heaven, and thought, great God! and 
is this war? Passing the spot the next day, 1 saw her body still lying 
there, with the bread by her side, and the broken gourd, with a few drops 
of water still in it—emblems of her errand. We buried her; and while we 
were digging her grave, cannon balls flew around us like hail.” 


RESULTS OF THE WAR IN MEXICO. 
We suppose that the abettors of this war will, as a matter of course, ex- 
ult in all the evil it inflicts upon Mexico, The very aim, the sole object of 
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war is to do our enemies all the injury we can, and thus force them, from 
sheer misery endured or feared, into submission to our terms. We ourselves 
are suffering enough from this suicidal war ; but the patriotic malice of war- 
spirits among us may find abundance of consolation and joy in the far great- 
er evils it is bringing upon the poor Mexicans. 


“The existing war,” says a correspondent in Mexico to a N. Y. paper, 
“probably has not paralyzed, in the United States, either exportations or im- 
portations, er the ordinary movement of busivess in the interior; you have 
scarcely experienced, [ suppose, a temporary embarrassment. But here the 
evil is great-—is terrible ; the blockade of all the ports by the American na- 
yal forces, in cutting off all communication with the European markets, has 
literally brought death upon all the commercial and industrial interests of 
this country. ‘The usual assortment of articles fer daily consumption is in 
vapid progress of exhaustion; the amount of transactions is reduced one 
half; and yet, strange to say, unlike what generally happens in such cases, 
prices have fallen considerably. This is one of the frequent anomalies of 
the country, in which we have learned to be surprised at nothing. 

The internal dissensions are mere furious than ever. Civil war is fer- 
menting on every side; anda violent and frightful anarchy must soon fol- 
iow the incessant conflict of opiniens and parties, all which have tendencies 
subversive of political and social order, and of the most wholesome laws 
that protect the welfare of humanity. Robbery and murder stalk abroad ; 
and we have reached a point where there is no safeguard for person or pro- 
perty, except in the use of defensive weapons, without which we dare 
not stir a step. The government itself, to which we ought to look for 
protection and assistance, is so unprincipled and shameless as to threaten 
extortion of money by force from those who refuse to comply with its exac- 
tions. All these whe desire to remain in the possession and enjoyment of 
what they have toiled to gain, are earnestly desirous for the re-establish- 
ment of order, and put up secret prayers for the success of the Americans, 
and théir arrivaj at the capital, or for the intervention of EXuropean powers. 
Meanwhile, until one or the other of these events takes place, the disorders 
are so great, and the laws are so completely trodden under foot, that we are 
in momentary dread of some popular outbreak, for defence against which we 
have no reliance but ourselves.” * 


Such is the condition of Mexico. And is it Christian, or humane, or re- 
publican foras, with all our vast resources, to wage a desolating war of ag- 
gression against a sister republic so feeble and distracted? Is there any 
magnanimity, or honor, or glory in such a crusade? Is there any precept 
of our holy religion, any dictate of common humanity, any principle of mo- 
rality, recognized in Christian or civilized socicty, that will justify this wan- 
ton, reckless, unrelenting invasion of our republican neighbors ? 
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The Carer Surrerrrs rrom War.—On whom do the evils of war 
fall? Are its guilty abettors the men that pay its expenses, bear its 
hardships, and suffer ite countless woes? No; these come upon the 
people. ‘tis their earnings that are wasted, their blood that is poured 
out like water, their dwellings that are burnt to ashes, their fathers and 
brothers, husbands and sons, that are driven away like eattle to be buteh- 
ered by thousands; while the authors of all these evils, aloof from the 
storm upon their sofas of ease and luxury, read without a sigh of the mis- 
eries they have themselves occasioned. How long will the people bear 
such cold-blooded oppression ? 
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PETITIONS RESPECTING THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Tis war came upon us so suddenly, that there was no opportunity of 
protesting against it in advance; and, as Congress adjourned soon after, and 
the President was left with his advisers to determine what measures, if any, 
should be taken to arrest its progress, we addressed to him the two follow- 
ing petitions. It may seem Jate in the day to publish them now ; but we 
think the official organ of our Society ought to preserve a record of such pro- 
ceedings. ‘The London Society’s periodical republished them, with expres- 
sions of “ great pleasure,” several months ago. 





TO HIS EXCELLENCY JAMES K. POLK, PRESIDENT OF THE U. STATES. 


Sir,—Permit us, as citizens of the Republic over which you preside, and 
as friends of peace and good will among men, respectfully to address you 
concerning the war now waging under your direction against the Republic 
of Mexico. ; 

We will not here retrace this war to its origin; but, even if our govern- 
ment was from first to last right in annexing the Republic of Texas to our 
own, we still object to the continuance of the present war, and earnestly 
entreat you to take measures for ts immediate termination by recalling our 
troops from Merico, and then offering to adjust with her all matters now in dis- 
pute, either hy renewed negotiation, or by reference to umpires mutually cho- 
sen. 

1, Because such a course alone can open the way for Mexico honorably 
to renew negotiations for an amicable adjustment of the difficulties between 
us. 

2. Because the continuance of our troops upon Mexican soil ean serve 
only to keep us in the wrong, to goad Mexico into a more desperate resist- 
ance, and thus aggravate the evils of the conflict, as well as postpone the 
final adjustment. 

3. Because we deprecate the growing evils of this war. You called for 
50,000 troops. Congress voted $10,000,000 to begin the war; it has been 
said by some of our ablest statesmen to cost for a time about half a million 
a day; nor can it continue much longer without wasting many millions more. 
Meanwhile, it is deranging business, demoralizing the community, and 
threatening to flood no smal! part of our land with its malign influences. 

4, Because it depends entirely on ourselves whether this war shall con- 
tinue or cease, Withdraw our treops; and there will be the end of it. 

5. Because in no other way can the difficulties ever be adjusted. It is 
idle to talk of settling them by the sword; for war, as Vattel says,. never 
settles any thing, but merely leaves the points in dispute just where it found 
them, and can at best only force one of the rarties into an unwilling adjust- 
ment by negotiation. A fair and generous proposal to Mexico, preceded by 
the withdrawal of our troops, would do more than a score of battles, if each 
were a victory, to hasten a satisfactory settlement. 

6. Because we should hazard nothing by a course so magnanimous. We 
can well afford it. We have nearly three times the population of Mexico, 
and more than ten times her resources ; and, with all this superiority over 
her, it would be the extreme of meanness to harass and exhaust a Sister 
Republic already distracted and impoverished by intestine broils. 

7. Because we can obtain by negotiation or reference all our just rights; 
and, should we by the sword wrest more than these, it would prove only a 
curse, 

8. Because, if we want fromMexico more than we have a right to claim, 
- can get it by fair purchase far cheaper, as well as more honorably, than 

y war, 
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9, Because we dread the reflex influence of this war upon ourselves, if 
continued much longer. Already is it contradicting our settled policy of 
peace and justice. Our troops, first an army of observation, and next an 
army of occupation, have now become confessedly an army of invasion. 
The experiment is full of danger. We see what a whirlwind of war-excite- 
ment swept at a blast over the Great Valley of the West; and, when once 
the eld Roman passion for conquest and extended dominion is fully kindled 
among us, it may spread like a hurricane of fire on a western prairie, and 
burn on until it has burnt over the last ucre on this continent. Let such a 
spirit get full possession of our people ; and our doom, as a free and pros- 
perous republic, is sealed beyond all ordinary means of redemption. 

We know not, Sir, why this war should be continued any longer; and we, 
therefore, request that an immediate stop be put to it by withdrawing our 
troops from Mexico, and offering to adjust all the difficulties between us by 
negotiation or reference. 


On behalf of the American Peace Society, 


GEO. C. BECKWITH, Cor. Secretary. 
Boston, July 20, 1846. 





TO HIS EXCELLENCY JAMES K. POLK, PRESIDENT OF THE U. STATES. 


Srr,—Recent discussions in the Parliament of Great Britain disclose 
the fact, that her Government has tendered to our own the offer of her me- 
diation in adjusting our present difficulties with Mexico; and, as citizens 
of this Republic, and friends of the whole human race, we beg leave very 
respectfully yet most earnestly to request, that you will on our part accept 
this generous proposal, and meanwhile suspend al] hostile operations 
against Mexico to give a fair trial to this overture for terminating the dis- 
putes between us without any further effusion of blood. 

We think, Sir, that all good men will cordially unite with us in this re- 
quest. Our Government has from the first declared, that the only object 
of this war is to secure a speedy, equitable peace; and every one must 
see, that the method here proposed is far more likely than the blind and 
brutal arbitrament of the sword, to insure even-handed justice, and give 
permanent satisfaction to both parties. Even the law of nations requires, 
that war shall never be resorted to unti] all other means of securing jus- 
tice have been honestly tried in vain, and shall cease whenever that ob- 
ject can be acquired by peaceful methods. Such a method, confessedly 
better for this purpose than any exchange of shots and stabs on the field 
of battle, is now offered to us; nor do we see how it will be possible to 
justify ourselves before the bar of God or the world, if we decline this 
fair and honorable offer, and still persist in a war of invasion and ven- 
geance against a sister Republic whose misfortunes claim rather our for- 
bearance, sympathy and kind offices. 

It seems to us, Sir, that the general interests of humanity demand our 
acceptance of this offer from Great Britain. We have, in the present 
imperfect state even of the civilized world, no means of averting or arrest- 
ing war, except negotiation,reference or mediation; and, if we spurn or 
neglect these, we do all that our example can to sweep away the last 
checks upon the most terrible scourge that the Almighty in his wrath ever 
lets loose upon a sinful race. We feel solicitous, also, for the honor of 
republicanism, hitherto regarded as an ally of peace, but likely, if it refuse 
such amicable substitutes for war, to incur the scorn and abhorrence of the 
world, as a foe to its highest welfare. 
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To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America: 


Your Petitioners, on behalf of the American Peace Society, which 
embraces persons of every seet and party throughout the Jand interested 
in the promotion of universal and permanent peace, very respeetiully but 
most earnestly entreat your Honorable Bodies to take without delay suck 
measures, within the pale of your constitutional powers, as you may judge 
best filled lo TERMINATE THE PRESENT Mexican War without any further 
waste of blood and treasure. 

We urge this request from no party or personal motives, but from a 
strong, imperative sense of duty as Christians, and as friends alike of our 
country and our species. We believe with Cicero, that ‘the worst peace 
is preferable to the best war’; with Lord Brougham, that ‘ war is unchris- 
tian, and the greatest of human crimes’; with Franklin, that ‘all wars are 
follies, and that it would be beater for nations to setile their difficulties 
even by the cast of a die, than by fighting and destroying each other’ ; 
with Jefferson, “that war is an instrument entirely inefficient towasds 
redressing wrong, and multiplies instead of indemnifying tosses 3” with 
the Apostle, that ‘wars and fightings come from the Justs of men,’ and 
with Jesus Christ, that ‘we ought to love our enemies, and do unto others 
as we would that they should do unto us.’ 

With such views, we cannot look with complacency, or in silence, on 
the malice and outrage, the vices, crimes and miseries inseparable from 
any war; and we feel constrained to remonstrate especially against the 
present war as repugnant to the spirit and precepts of our holy religion ;— 
as at variance with the professed policy of our government from its ori- 
gin ;—as highly unjust and cruel to Mexico ;—as_ unnecessary, and suici- 
dal to ourselves ;—as fraught with no real good to either party, but preg- 
nant with immense evils to both, and likely to bring disgrace upon our 
country, and the cause of popular freedom. 

It seems to us, moreover, that our government, if in earnest for such a 
result, might easily bring this war to a close very soon. Were our forces 
recalled from Mexico, the contest would of necessity cease, and the way 
be opened for a peaceful, equitable adjustment of all difficulties between 
us. It is obviously for onr government to take the lead in measures of 
conciliation and peace; because, being by far the strongest party, we 
could make such advances without the imputation of weakness or fear, 
and because the war, as now carried on by us, is confessedly a war of 
invasion, conquest and vengeance. 

Nor do we see any need, or use, or justifiable object of contmuing the 
war any longer. If its motive be rapacity or ambition, a love of plunder, 
or a thirst for military glory, the wreaking of vengeance upon feeble, 
distracted Mexico, or the dismemberment of that Republic to enlarge our 
own, we must, as Christians, and as friends of our country and the world, 
protest most earnestly against the further prosecution of this war for such 
objects. If its sole aim isa fair and honorable adjustment of existing 
difficulties, this can be secured without another drop of blood; and every 
day of conflict is only rendering Mexico Jess able and less inclined to pay 
what she owes us, more and more desperate in defenee of her soil, and 
less willing, for a just compensation, to part even with the well nigh use- 
Jess outskirts of her vast territory. Were the sword sheathed at once, we 
might, by amicable negotiation, obtain all the territory we can reasonably 
desire, for a mere fraction of what this war has already cost ourselves. 

Meanwhile, we deplore its great and growing evils, Already have 
thousands fallen victims to the sword, to exposure and disease ; and the 
land has begun to be filled with voices of lamentation and sorrow. The 
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war is also wasting millions on millions of treasure, and threatening to 
load us ere long with a debt that may for ages hang like a vast incubus 
on the energies and interests of the nation. It is fast pouring over the 
land a flood of moral evils. It has deeply stirred the war-passions of our 
people, and is spreading far and wide a war-spirit which may one day 
prove fatal to our liberties. Washington himself warned us against war 
as our deadliest foe ; Madison solemmly assured us, that ‘no nation ean 
long preserve its freedom in the midst of continued warfare ;’ a distin- 
guished general from the South in the war of 1812 proclaimed his belief, 
that another one of the like kind would crumble the febric of our govern- 
ment into ruins; and the recent conduct of Com, Sloat and Gen. Kear- 
ney, in adding to our republic territory enough for au empire, and ereat- 
ing therein a civil government, all by a mere word in the exercise of the 
war-power, proceeds on principles utterly inconsistent, in our view, with 
our free and glorious institutious. We know of no charter, or law, or 
legally expressed will of the people, that gave those commanders any 
right to exercise such supreme, unlimited powers. It see:ms to us an act 
of sheer despotisin ; and on the same principle might a Caesar or Napo- 
Jeon, at the head of a hundred thousand obsequious troops, change at 
will the present form of our government, and, by the aid of their bayonets, 
impose himself upon the country as PERPETUAL PRESIDENT. 

On this point we cannot conceal our fears. Most republies hitherto 
have been whelmed in the vortex of war; our contemporaries south of us 
have, from their earliest rise, been almost incessantly destroying each 
other by the sword ; and thus has popular government too generally be- 
come, sooner or later, a sort of foot-ball bandied over the earth in blood, 
God forbid that our own experiment should ever end thus; but, if we 
would prevent such a catastrophe, we must crush the evil in the bud by 
repudiating the PRACTICAL DESPOTISM OF WAR. 

Still more do we deprecate the false and pernicious principles set afloat 
on the waves of this war. Besides all the vices and crimes inseparable 
from such a conflict, we have heard the ery of our country, right or 
wrong ! the dogma that we must all unite in support of any war, however 
wicked, which our rulers may choose to declare ; a principle that would 
nullify the edicts of heaven, and make the will of a single man, or a re- 
publican majority, the rule of our duty even against the express com- 
mands of Gods; a doctrine utterly unworthy of a Christian ora civilized 
people, and quite likely, if carried into general practice, to debase the 
moral character of our whole country, and prepare its future millions for 
a doom like that of Revolutionary France in the zenith of her blind and 
reckless atheism. 

We speak our convictions without reserve; for we deem it our privi- 
lege and our duty. We Took upon this war with undisguised abhorrence ; 
we believe the general conscience of the nation to be decidedly, strongly 
against it; and we fear it will, if persisted in, call down upon us the just 
and fearful judgments of Heaven. We dare not, for any consideration, 
take upon ourselves the responsibility of this war; and we beseech your 
Honorable Bodies to arrest it, if you can; but, if this be not done, we 
wish, before God and man, to wash eur hands from all share in what we 
deem its folly and its wickedness. 

In behalfof the Am. Peace Society, and by order of its Executive 
Committee. 


GEO. C. BECKWITH, Cor. Sccretary. 
WILLIAM C.:- BROWN, Rec. Secretary. 
Office 4m. Peace Society, Boston, Dec. 7, 1846. 
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Errorts ror Stopping THe Mexican War.—Besides forwarding the 
above petition, which was presented to the House of Representatives by 
Hon. Cuartes Hupson, Dec. 15, and which we have taken measures for 
bringing before the people through a variety of newspapers, having sent it 
to some four hundred, we issued early in Dec. an appeal in favor of peti- 
tioning Congress for the termination of this war without any more effusion 
of blood. We are glad to find this appeal so extensively published, espe- 
cially in religious papers, and its object so warmly seconded. We have 
sent about 2500 printed forms of petitions to half as many individuals, 
chiefly ministers of the gospel, in different parts of the country ; and we 
trust that good men every where will soon make known to our government 
and the world their strong desires for immediate peace. Let them all do 
this, and the war would come to an end at once. We need not specify the 
other efforts we have been making for the same object; but, having ad- 
dressed about 1000 newspapers on the subject, we would urge all our 
friends to enlist, as far as they possibly can, the newspapers near them in 
pleading earnestly for a speedy close of this war. 


THE MEXICAN WAR: 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE TO HASTEN ITS TERMINATION ? 


WE think it time to press this question upon the serious consideration of 
our countrymen. We would call their attention to it without distinction of 
party, and ask every one to inquire for himself what he ought to do or at- 
tempt for the speedy termination of our present war with Mexico. 

This war might be terminated very soon. If a spirit of peace should per- 
vade both parties; if either party, actuated by such a spirit, should stop 
fighting, and then offer to settle the points in dispute by fair reference to 
competent and impartial umpires; if war passions, and the semi-barbarous 
code of national honor did not goad them on in the work of mutual mischief’ 
and destruction; if the mass of the people in each or either country would 
call aloud for peace, or their rulers set themselves at work in earnest fora 
consummation so devoutly to be wished; how soon might this war come to 
a close, perhaps without even another drop of blood! 

Such a result is confessedly possible. And does not its bare possibility 
impose on every good ian the duty of doing all in his power to arrest the 
murderous, suicidal strife now going on between these republics? Does 
not every principle of our religion, every dictate of humanity, every motive 
of patriotism, every just view of all the interests at stake, require such ser- 
vices of us at the present crisis ? 

If asked what you shall do for the speedy termination of this war, we 
answer that a great deal may be done by every class and every individual 
in the communit?. A public sentiment, once set universally and strongly 
against its further prosecution, would bring it to an end very soon; and 
every person in the land can do something to help form such a sentiment, 
and give it utterance and efficacy. If this sentiment were expressed in the 
way of petitioning our rulers to take measures to stop the war, and such 
petitions were poured into Congress from men of every party at the East 
and the West, at the North and the South, would not their wishes be heeded, 
and the war be brought at once toa close? So it seems to us; and hence 
we would urge upon al] the importance of their petitioning Congress to use 
its constitutional powers in arresting this war, and securing a just and hon- 
orable peace without any more bloodshed. 

May we not appeal especially to Christians? They believe in a gospel of 
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peace ; they are’ the professed followers of the Prince of Peace; and are 
bound, as we conceive, by every principle of their religion, to do all they 
can to stay the crimes and miseries of war. There are said to be in the 
United States some 45,000 Christian churches of every name, with three or 
four millions of members; and, if half these millions, in every sect and party 
through the land, would only unite in earnest against the further continu- 
ance of this war, would they not be sure to succeed ? 

Still more earnestly would we appeal to ministers of the gospel. They 
are the moral guides of the people; and, cominissioned from the Prince of 
Peace, and the God of Peace, as preachers of a peaceful religion, ought 
they not to lead the van of efforts for the restoration and continuance of 
peace ? Can they, without being recreant to God and humanity, shrink 
from such services at atime like the present? There are in the whole country, 
it is said, some 35,000 such heralds of peace ; and, if they should all Jift up 
their voices against the continuance of this war, would,it not come to an 
end very soon? And what service would be more important, or more ap- 
propriate to their office ? 

More powerful still is the perio lical press upon the mass of minds through 
the community. There are in the United States more than 100 religious 
papers, and some 1500 or more of every class, reaching every neighborhood, 
and every leading mind, with their daily or weekly issues. How easy for 
such a multitude of papers, if only united and earnest for peace, to insure 
its speedy, almost instant restoration ! 

Permit us, then, to bespeak, gentlemen of the press, your special co-ope- 
ration for this purpose. We ask it without distinction of party. We do not 
wish you in this case to lift your voice either for or against any party as 
such; nor do we see why honest men of all parties cannot consistently co- 
operate for an object which every one of them desires. You are the law 
givers of thatypublic sentiment which must, sooner or later, determine what 
measures shall be taken to stop this war between sister Repub'ics whose 
interests are, and whose hearts ought to be, one now and ever. Will you 
not then use your best endeavors for peace by opening your columns to its 
claims, and inditing articles yourselves in its behalf? 








PUBLICATIONS FOR MINISTERS AT THE WEST. 


Our friends who responded some months ago to our call for the means of 
furnishing ministers of the gospel at the West with peace publications, to 
promote our cause among the wide-spread and teeming millions there, will 
find their donations acknowledged on the last page of this number. We 
thank them for their timely aid, and are happy to inform them, that before 
the first of October, we forwarded about 1600 volumes, some of them full 
copies of our Book of Peace, and others containing from 200 to 400 pages 
each, selected from the same series of our tracts; some half a million pages 
in all. These were for the use of ministers; and besides these, we sent 
more than 100,000 pages of single tracts for distribution among the people. 

Here is a good beginning; but we need a large increase of contributions 
to finish the work of supplying merely the ministers of the West. We 
must reach the millions there on this great national subject. <Jlready do 
they hold the balance of political power, and soon must they decide at will 
every question of peace or war for the nation. Now is the time to reach 
them with the best effect ; and in what way can a portion of our money and 
efforts be spent to better purpose for the good of our country or the world ? 
We hope every philanthropist and every patriot will ponder this question well. 
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OUR OPERATIONS—FUNDS. 


In carrying on our work, we must maintain an office and depository, 
publish a periodical, circulate tracts and volumes, and employ as many lec- 
turing agents as possible, of whom we now have four under commission. 
For these general and ordinary operations alone, we need a large increase 
of funds as quite indispensable. Still more, however, is urgently needed 
for the special purposes of supplying American missionaries among the 
heathen, and the libraries of our higher seminaries with a copy of our Book 
of Peace, the Society’s bound tracts, 606 pp.;—of furnishing with peace 
publications Christian ministers of every name all over the West, as the 
great hot-bed of wars to this country ;—and of using all practicable means 
to terminate soon the present war with Mexico, and then to turn the fresh 
recollection of its folly and wickedness to the best possible account in pre- 
venting future resorts to the sword. 

Will not our friends kindly consider our wants, and send us such aid as 
they can render at the present crisis ? Is not now the time, if ever, to help 
this cause? JV7/l not every one of our members and readers send us ONE DOL- 
LAR at least? For each individual, this would be very easy, and the sum 
total would afford us essential aid. We hope our friends will promptly 
meet the present emergency, remembering that our cause now has no means 
of support besides their weekly contributions, and that it is for them to say 
whether it shall be carried forward with the energy which the crisis so 
loudly demands. Will not our friends in the ministry take thig occasion to 


ask from their people a contribution ? 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Tue presidency of the Society having been vacated by the resignation 
of Samuet E. Covers, Esq., of Portsmouth, N. H., the Board of Directors, 
at a meeting held Dec. 16, 1846, filled the vacancy by electing the Hon. 
THropore Fretincuuysen, of the city of New York, President of the 


Am. Peace Society. 


Our friends will be glad to know, that our cause is not to lose the con- 
tinued services of our late President, though they may-regret that any one 
should regard the Society’s course as not sufficiently radical. The course, 
so distinctly and almost unanimously defined at its last annual meeting, is 
still to be pursued in good faith. The draft of a new constitution, made in 
strict conformity to that course, and sent to all the members of the Society 
for their unbiassed consideration, has been objected to by only two members 
out of hundreds, one of whom wished to exclude moderate peace-men, and 
the other to exclude the strong or radical friends of peace! The proposed 
constitution takes, word for word, the basis of the London Peace Convention 
in 1843. The Society, also, still uses, and will doubtless continue to use, 
the writings of such men as Worcester, and Ladd, and Channing, and Gur- 
ney, and Dymond, and Chalmers, and Jay, and Hancock, and Coues, and 
Malcom, and Sumner. ‘These facts alone will suffice to indicate the So- 
ciety’s spirit and general course of procedure. 
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Review or THE Mexican War.—The Committee have taken measures 
for an impartial but strong and searching review of this war in its origin, its 
progress, and ifs results, pecuniary, political and moral. We have consulted 
some of our wisest men on the subject, who deem such a review highly im- 
portant, and likely to prove eminently useful in calling the attention of 
awakened millions to the claims of peace. The theme is worthy of the first 
intellect in the nation ; and, if treated aright, it can hardly fail to excite a 
deep and general interest. From a war so unnecessary, so wicked and 
suicidal, there ought to come an effectual warning against similar resorts to 
the sword in future. It is uncertain whether the review will be published 
before the close of the war, especially if it is closed soon; but we hope ere 
long to scatter it broad-cast over the land, particularly among editors, legis- 
lators and other leading minds. We see no other good use to be made of 
this war; but if our friends will give us the necessary funds, we will in due 
time make it preach peace from one end of the country to the other. 


Tue Apvocate.—We send this number to some not entitled to it either as 
members, donors or subscribers. We do not mean hereby to bring them under 
any obligation to pay for it, unless they choose ; but we wish them in every 
case to retain and read it, and then do what they please for the cause. We 
earnestly hope, however, that every person receiving this Advocate, will, if 
possible, forward us one dollar, (more, if he can,) for the cause, or, if a min- 
ister, will preach on the subject, and take up a collection for us, which will 
entitle him to the work. 

Omissions.—We are obliged reluctantly to omit notices of various publi- 
cations on peace, and reports of our cause, especially abroad. 











RECEIPTS. 

Charles W. Morgan, New Bedford, $20 00| Miss Waldo, Worcester, $30 00 
George Howland, “ 20 00} Mrs. Salisbury,  “ 20 00 
C. Grinnell, es 10 CO} A D. Foster, “ 5 00 
Alex. Read, sed 5 00 | J. S. Thornton, Pawtucket, © UO 
Thomas Mandell, Mes 5 O00 | Others, 6 50 
Cash, 6 5 00! Anna R. Frost. Belleville, N. Y., 5 v0 
Jub Eddy, “ 5 00} Geo. C. Beckwith. Boston, to con. 

W.C. Taber, " 5 00; L. M’s. Rev. Roprrr Barro, 

John Perkins, a 2 WU DD. D. Rev Jona. BLANCHARD, 

A H. Seabury, os 2 06 Pres Galesb Col, Rev. A A. 

D. R. Greene, " 5 00 Purves, Rev. Josuua Leavitt, 

Francis Taber, " 5 00} Rev. Jacos ABBor, all of whom 

E. 8S. Cannon, és 2 00 were members of the First Gen. 

J. B. Congdon, “6 2 00 Peace Conv in London, 1843. 100 00 
Others, “ 11 606) Ths. W. Williams, N. London, Ct, 30 00 
J. H. Spofford, Lowell, 1 37| Geo. K_ Lewis, ee “ 5 00 
Jos. D. Brown, Philadelphia, 30 0 | T. W. Willams, 2d,“ é 5 00 
Royal Chapin, Providence, R. 1, 5 U0} Ezra Chappell, a “ 5 00 
Benjamin Dyer, % 15 00} H. P Haven, as %5 3 00 
J ti. Mason, & 2 00} Benj Brown, « “« 2 00 
C. Lawton, “s 50 | Others, 4 00 
A. P. Nash, N. Weymouth, 1 00 | A. Thomson. Farmington, Ct., 2 00 
John Field, W. Cambridge, 5 00| David Joy, Northampton, 5 00 
J. W. ¢ onverse, Boston, 5 00| Judge Jay, Bedford, N. Y., 10 «0 
J. P. Andrews, Salem, 200|8 S Wardwell, Providence,R.I, 2 00 
Peace Publications, 1 00{ D. Andrews, “ o 3 00 
Edmund Tuttle, Meriden, Ct., 3 CO| C. L. Bowler, - % 2 00 
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T. Salisbury, Providenee, R 1, $3 00, E. Bridgewater, $23 50 
E. W. Fletcher, “ “4 2 00 | N. Kridgewater, ad 25 50 
W. J. Cross, “ ee 2 (0| O. Brown Book Fund, Providence, 

Cash, | 200) RL. by Mr. Boyce, 50 = 
W.S Green, as @ 2 00 | Joseph Colby, Fryburg, Me., ° 
Benj. Winte, " " 10 00) E. ‘Tappan. Manchester, 2 00 
Chester Pratt, o “ 2 - fom 8. Holmes, * - - 
H. P. Knight, « ad 2 00 , Others, Zs 
A.C Barstow, a6 " 3 00) Henry Kingman, Reading, 2 00 
S. Hutchins, — “ “ 2 00 | Richard Parker, ¢ 2 00 
CH. Dabney, s 4 5 00) Mrs. 8 Parker and daughter, 2 60 
Arnold Congdon, si ls 3 00) hepa Ro Ds 
Others, 6 00 | Others 

R 1 Peace Nociety, 45 00 | Thomas Emerson, South Reading, o 
Seekonk. col, Rev. vir. Barney’s cong 10 52 | Others, 

W. C. Capron, Uxbridge. ” 3 00] ‘ > i N. Chelmsford, ° 
C. A. Cook, Geneva, N. Y. 10 00. C. F. rd, 7 

James Downing, Dedham, ' 5 00! Henry Silver, « 2 00 
J. 1 Flournoy, Athens, Ga., 5 00 Others, 5 10 00 
John Smith, Andover, 5 00 | Royal Southwick, Lowell, 2 00 
Johu Dove, “4 3 00 | Galen James, Medford, aon 
Lowell, First Cong. Ch. Cot, 4 16 | W. J. Boardman, Amesbury, 

Alden | oynton, Wiseasset, Me, | 00 | Wim Chace. " 2 00 
A. Kent Galena, Ii, 10 00 | James Campbell, ” 2 00 
Ths -1.. Shipman Jewett City, Ct, 3 00} Others, — 7 00 
Caleb Fisher. Franklin, 3 00 Dr. J. Kittredge, Beverly, 5 00 
Willard Fisher, * 2 00 | John Picket, “ ; a 
Others 9 #5 | Mrs N. Hooper, " y 

Dr Fiske, Holliston, 3 00. sm Dodge, ‘- x a 
Others, 3 2} Others, 

W. Medway, 3°75 | f Humphrey, N. Weymouth, 2 00 
Anson Blake, Wrentham, 2 00| Lemuel Humphrey, ‘ : 2 
’ ‘ a ! 6 
A aia paiamee © ae: 
Edwin Ide, “ » OO | Jos Richards, Weymouth Landing, 5 00 
W.F Richardson, “ 5 6 | Jona. Newcomb, “ * 5 60 
L. B Larain, a 9 00 | A. W. Stetson, 9 “ 2 00 
Sally Riake, os 2 00 | Others, _ , 8 00 

Others. 7.50) Fem Evan Soc. in Rev. J. Perkins 
D. Carpenter, Foxboro’, 5 00 | Cong.. by Miss Nancy Blanchard, 18 42 
S.B. Schenck, “ 5 00 | Nath. Russell, Plymouth, ; 00 
Others. 9 00 | J. H Loud, “ 2 00 
Abner Curtis, FE. Abington, to con. | N Russell, Jr., ~ 2 00 
Rev. Henry D Wacker. L.M., 20 00 Others, ; . 4 00 
Harvey ‘Torney, E. Abingte 9 Col. So Braintree. Cong. Ch., 7 00 
rvey Torrey, k&. Abington, 2 00 1 Th tie S 3 on 
Others, g 95 | J. Thayer, Braitree, 
John Boynton, Wiscasset, Me., 2 00 Rev. Dr Storrs, * 5 00 
S. Highee, Ogdensburg, N. Y., 4 00 | Alva Morrison, “ 2 00 
J Hitchns, Southington, Ct, 8 00 Others ; 5 00 
E Twitchell, “ “ » og} James Ford, N Abington, 2 00 
Gerrit Smith, Peterborough, N. Y., 10 00) Others. 2 : 75 
Polly Shaw, N Abington, , ’ “3 00! om Rien, N. Y. Peace -S - 
Brackley Shaw, “ » oo | R. McCurdy, es ) 
Josiah Shaw, ee 3 00| Anson G Phelps, “ 150 00 
Others, 5 50|J.M Wardwell, “ 5 00 
Mrs Seth Hunt, Abington, 5 00 | Dwight Lathrop, ad 5 00 
Joseph Cleverly,  “ 9 50 | James B. Parsons, ‘“ 5 00 
Joho Nash, “e & 00 $1232 59 





Others, 12 50 





Terms.—Advocate of Peace, monthiy, or a double No. once in two months, making 
a volume in two years, (¢ne Dollar in advance. 
Pe, , 


Book of Peace. 12 mo, 606 pp., $1 00] Hancock on Peace, . : - gO 25 


Congress of Nations, 8 vo, Jaige, 250} Dymondon War, . . . 20 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, . . 38 | Sunmer’s Oration, oS 20 


Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp foracent. A discount for gratuitous distribution. 


Boston, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. See , W. C. Brown, Assist. Treasurer. 
New York. M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel, near the City Hall. 
PuHiLaAvELPuHiIA, Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 
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